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Current Topics, 

THE stationery, jewelry and regalia 
trades are busy with designing and 
bringing out campaign goods, and the 
fancy and furnishing stores are well 
stocked with rival handkerchiefs, and 
coat, vest, shirt-bosom and necktie or- 
naments. The thought arises that if 
all these political devices find wearers 
and users in sufficient number, what 
effect in winning or changing votes is 
to be expected from processions, fire- 
works, speeches and campaign litera- 
ture. The fact is that nine out of every 
ten voters have their minds made up in 
advance, and all the worry is over the 
tenth man, who does not wear cam- 
paign badges nor march in processions, 
but without whose uncertain ballot all 
the agony would go for naught. 

Mr. C, F, Crurcurienp, of the 
High Point £xterprise, at a late meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation, delivered an address in which 
he stated that ‘‘ the sympathy of news- 
paper advertising agents -s all on the 
side of the advertiser.” ‘(his criticism 
can apply only to general advertising 
agents, for the special agent is em- 


ployed to represent one, or at the 
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most but few newspapers, and to these 
he devotes his whole attention ; being 
protected and provided for by the pub- 
lishers he represents and being guided 
by their instructions. The general 
agent was in times past also the agent 
of the publisher, but the practice of 
employing several such in every import- 
ant city and thus forcing them to com- 


pete with one another made loyalty to 
the publisher, on the part of the gene- 
ral agent, impossible. It is therefore 
unjust for publishers to censure the 
general agent for allying himself with 
advertisers, for so long as he stands well 
with them he is assured of patronage ; 
without which no amount of popularity 
with publishers would be of profit. 
ONE example of American enterprise 
that Americans would gladly have 
spared is that of the citizen of the 
United States who lately went to San 
Domingo and, backed by the American 
consul there, sought to obtain a con- 
cession for the temporary removal of 
the remains of Columbus and their ex- 
hibition throughout the United States 
upon the basis of an equal division of 
profits, with a guarantee that the share 
of the Dominican Government should 
not be less than $20,000 a year for a 
term of years. To the astonishing Ict- 
ter of the consul, commending the 
offer to the Government as a good 
thing in a financial way, and proposing 
that a guard in “‘ showy uniforms” and 
priests in ‘‘ canonical vestments,” forn 
part of the exhibition, the Domini- 
can Secretary of the Interior returned 
a dignified but caustic reply, and to 
our national humiliation, published the 
correspondence in the official gazette, 
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JourNALS devoted to literature, in 
these days, contain much of complaint 
and criticism against a practice of pub- 
lishers, of bringing out new editions 
of old books under changed titles, to 
the deception, annoyance and loss of 
students and casual readers, who are 
deluded into buying what they already 
possess or do not want. That the of- 
fense has the gloss of ancient usage is 
made matter of reminder by a corre- 
spondent, who sends us a transcript of 
an editorial protest against it, having 
the respectable antiquity of close upon 
two centuries and couched in these 
terms: ‘‘I desire all booksellers to 
send me no new titles to old books, for 
they will be rejected.” 

THE famous question that in ante- 
bellum days so agitated political circles 
in Philadelphia, as to ‘‘ who struck 


Billy Patterson,” promises to be en- 
tirely eclipsed during the present politi- 
cal campaign by the controversy that 
has sprung up between the President 


and the Senate over the identity and 
character of a certain Mary Ann 
Dougherty. A person bearing that 
name obtained a pension some years 
ago, upon proof that her husband had 
died of injuries received in the military 
service. After she had enjoyed the 
pension awhile, the husband had the 
bad taste to apply for a pension in his 
own behalf. Mrs. Dougherty’s pen- 
sion was thereupon cancelled and it ap- 
pearing that the husband had not been 
injured in service, his application was 
denied. Mrs. Dougherty then applied 
to Congress, stating that she had been 
blown up into the air and dreadfully 
injured while making cartridges for the 
Government, that her elder son had 
been killed by machinery while working 
for the Government in a navy yard, 
and that her younger son had been 
stolen away by an officer of the Gov- 
ernment. A pension bill was there- 
upon passed for her through both 
Houses, but was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent on the ground that the only sure 
thing about Mrs. Dougherty was that 
she was utterly unworthy of belief and 
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had been nine times arrested by the 
Washington police for quite a variety 
of breaches of the law. Upon that 
veto party lines have been drawn, and 
perspiring Senators are spending part 
of the dog days in respectively assert- 
ing and denying that she was blown up, 
and had a son killed and a son stolen, 
and that she was insane at the times 
she was ‘‘ run in” by the police. One 
hot point of debate is over the exact 
number of times she has been arrested, 
and another, whether a certain George 
Bancroft who certifies to the character 
and credibility of the lady is the emi- 
nent historian and statesman, or a pen- 
sion attorney of the same name, like- 
wise residing at Washington. Unless 
some new matter comes up shortly to 
displace this one, we may look for any 
number of false Mary Anns at the 
dime museums and possibly on the 
stump. The comic feature in the 
Dougherty case is that the facts could 
all be settled in a day, to anybody’s 
satisfaction, if so many on both sides 
of politics were not concerned to keep ° 
them unsettled till near the middle of 
next November. 

In the August number of a leading 
monthly is to be found what literary 
reviewers would call an ‘‘ appreciative” 
biographical sketch of one of its can- 
tributors by a talented young authoress, 
with frontispiece portrait supplied by 
the art department of the magazine. 
Until recently, the literary and personal 
columns of the daily and weekly press 
were deemed adequate to the supplying 
of such information as would satisfy 
the curiosity of the public touching a 
writer whose current performances were 
bringing him or her into popular notice, 
and the transference of this function to 
the higher classes of periodical publica- 
tions can hardly fail to have a lowering 
influence upon their literary tone and 
character. In the present instance, the 
amount of obvious straining necessary 
to keep the treatment up to the still ex- 
isting conventional standard of the me- 
dium of publication furnishes an argu- 
ment for adhering yet awhile to the 
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older method of leaving personal gossip 
about authors to the ephemeral portion 
of the periodical press. If one popular 
contributor to a magazine is to have his 
or her personality pictured and narrated 
in its pages, the same measure will 
have to be meted out to all, a contin- 
gency from which the most indulgent 
editor would be apt to recoil if fully 
presented to him. After all, readers 
are more interested in what a contem- 
porary author does in the character of 
author than in what he or she is in his 
or her sum-total of humanity. 

THE copyright bill, which has passed 
the Senate, is not likely to get further 
along toward enactment during the 
present session of Congress. It would 
hardly be a daring presumption to pre- 
dict its entire failure. The measure is 
not one calculated to awaken or con- 
tinue enthusiasm. The moral principle 
of the bill, that the creators of literary 
property should be protected in its rea- 
sonable use and enjoyment, has been 
buried under a multitude of provisions, 
some of them lacking in wisdom and 
others in justice, which have entirely 
different ends than the one originally 
proposed, of giving such copyright 
protection to British authors as would 
entitle American writers to the benefits 
of British copyright. 


AN experience common to journal- 
ism in these days may be summarized 
somewhat in this way: A partisan 
newspaper announces with considerable 
flourish that a-person whose name is 


given, and who is described as 

model of personal and public virtue, 
has turned his political coat, although 
hitherto an uncompromising member of 
the opposite party ; the local magnates 
of which are said to be thrown into a 
state of demoralization by the unex- 
pected desertion. The day succeeding, 
the paper across the way makes light of 
the supposed change ; declares that the 
person named has long been a sore- 
head and disturber of harmony in the 
party abandoned, and that his throwing 
off the disguise wherein he had been 
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masquerading was a distinct party gain. 
The next stage is when somebody 
shows the first article to the uncon- 
scious subject of it, who grins over the 
mistake of fact, and is by no means 
displeased with the compliments ac- 
companying it. After this comes the 
revelation of what has been said of him 
‘in the house of his friends," and 
lucky has he been if he has escaped 
knowledge of it long enough to read 
the pleasing paragraph first. However 
that may be, the situation is too pain- 
ful to be prolonged, except for the first 
offender, who has said nothing impos- 
sible nor disagreeable, and has given a 
little fillip of encouragement to his own 
side. 

A GENTLEMAN well versed in con- 
structing and displaying advertisements 
makes two suggestions, which adver- 
tisers will do well to note. The first is 
that in displaying an advertisement a 
careful and limited selection of words 
to be displayed be made, and that the 
selection be such that the displayed 
words alone contain the pith of the ad- 
vertisement, leaving to the undisplayed 
portion of the advertisement the expan- 
sion and elaboration of the subject. 
The second suggestion touches the 
manner of display. The gentleman is 
opposed to large or fancy letters being 
used in display, and advocates the use 
of plain, medium-sized letters, assert- 
ing that an advertisement the size, or 
twice the size, of a page of PRINTERS’ 
INK may be suitably displayed by using 
for the display no larger a type than Pica 
Gothic underscored with double rule. 

AMERICAN fife is full of picturesque- 
ness if one only goes to the right places 
to seek it. Harlan County, in Ken- 
tucky, is such a place. They have a 
local option law there, forbidding the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and when 
a grocery keeper who had been charged 
with violation of the law, but had been 
released from the charge for lack of 
evidence, presumed to attempt to shoot 
the judge who had heard the case, the 
latter shrewdly guessed that if there 
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was a want of proof in the court-room 
there was no want of wiskey in the 
grocery. The law having failed, the 
judge, in his private capacity, gathered 
a company of personal friends and 
raided the groceries at the county seat, 
spilling the considerable quantities of 
whiskey therein found, in the highway. 
The anarchy of this conduct excited 
the indignation of the grocerymen and 
other law-abiding citizens, and now the 
question of local option in Harlan 
County is being fought out with guns, 
the main street of the village becoming 
the forum of debate. It does not 
always follow that because a man ob- 
serves the habits and forms of a high 
civilization in his religious and secular, 
his professional and social life, he car- 
ries his preference for, or deference to 
civilization so far as to set a particular 
value, in the case of his enemies, 
friends or himself, on that mode of 
death which calls for the services of a 
pair of sheets and the taking off of 
one’s boots. 

THESE are the days when Mr. Ham- 
erton’s imaginary correspondent, who 
had resolved to abandon the habit of 
reading newspapers, might justifiably 
be regarded as a true philosopher. 
The weather is hot and the mosquitoes 
lively, and the columns of the political 
press are as hot and lively as the 
weather and the mosquitoes. Yet the 
heat and the humming are unrelieved 
by a single pulsation or note of novelty. 
As in 1884, there is the same old pro- 
cession of patriots walking over from 
the one party to the other ; the same 
old contradictory predictions of how 
this or that State or District is going ; 
the same old coinage of partisan false- 
hood, spitefulness and slander ; the 
same old sameness, as one might say 
for short ; with the same old result 
ahead that one will be taken, and the 
other left to tell the same old story of 
how it happened and how it might 
have been different if things had been 
otherwise than they were. The sug- 
gestion sometimes made that the habit- 
ual reader of one newspaper should 
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take another of the opposite sort during 
the prevalence of campaign rates is 
superfluous and mischievous, since his 
accustomed journal is sure to give him 
all the substantial news, and it is better 
to be credulous and cheerful while the 
day lasts than to be prematurely in- 
duced to scepticism and despair by 
months of regular and contempora- 
neous perusal of irreconcilable asser- 
tions and arguments. 

Onr reason for the unsatisfactory 
state of their advertising accounts has 
not been adequately regarded by news- 
paper publishers ; namely, the demoral- 
ized situation of trade with various 
classes of persons that are among the 
most constant and extensive patrons of 
newspaper advertising. Scarcely any 


large lines of manufacturing industry 
that have not been able to secure par- 
tial protection against ruinous competi- 
tion by the temporary expedient of 
trusts, have been able to do business 
for a year or two past except at a loss, 


and hence they have been obliged to 
curtail their advertising expenditure. 
If newspaper publishers, as a class, 
were occupying a position of peculiar 
strength and prosperity, the result of 
curtailment of advertising expenditure 
would simply be less advertising ; but 
as the publishers are, in point of fact, 
exceptionally weak, since the space they 
cannot sell to-day is lost forever, the 
consequence is that advertisers get the 
same, or a greater amount of service 
than heretofore for a less amount of 
money. This is regretable, no doubt, 
but it is conformable to a natural law 
of supply and demand that no human 
power can subvert. 

A HANDBOOK on the subject of 
newspaper libel has been prepared for 
publication by a member of the staff 
of the Boston Globe. Whether news- 
papers, as a class, are becoming so 
opulent as to invite attack in the form 
of actions for libel ; or people, gene- 
rally, are getting thinner-skinned and 
so feel more keenly than heretofore the 
darts occasionally shot at them by 
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writers for the press; or whether jour- 
nalists, as a class, have increasing 
scruples of conscience as to going 
beyond what the law has defined to be 
allowable censure and criticism of per- 
sonal conduct, are questions that vari- 
ous people would be apt to answer vari- 
ously, according to local circumstance. 
Probably, the fact is that the author of 
the handbook collected and arranged 
his material for some special and tem- 
porary occasion and judged it good 
enough afterwards to revise and put in 
a permanent form. The best hand- 
book on newspaper libel would be a 
short, plainly.printed poster for office 
use, providing, in substance, that noth- 
ing should be published about any per- 
son that was not reasonably believed 
to be true and the publication of which 
would not reasonably appear to be a 
public advantage. 

THE National Editorial Journalist 
seems to have estimated aright the 
causes of the collapse of the Press 
Club started with so much ec/at at 
Philadelphia some five years ago. We 
have not room to quote the language of 
the Journalist, but a fair summary of 
its suggested reasons is that only men 
of wealth and leisure are capable of 
supporting and attending a club for 
mere social enjoyment, and that men 
so ‘poor, busy and practical as news- 
paper workers can only be counted 
upon as ‘‘ clubbable ” under such help- 
ful conditions as the provision of lec- 
tures, libraries, building and _ burial 
funds, and such-like beneficial and im- 
proving arrangements. 

AMERICAN culture may not, in the 
mass, reach the height or depth of that 
of the older civilizations of Europe, but 
that such as we have is well diffused is 
a fact newly emphasized by the assign- 
ment of topics for the approaching 
meeting of the National Editorial As- 
sociation. Texas is to discuss the in- 
fluence of the press on public morals ; 
Dakota, business methods in journal- 
ism; Iowa, the editorial article ; Ala- 
bama, the independent press; Penn- 
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sylvania, humor in newspaper work ; 
Louisiana, poetry ; New York, the re- 
lations of the metropolitan and provin- 
cial presses ; Ohio, newspaper legisla- 
tion ; Michigan, the law of libel, and 
Massachusetts and Georgia, sectional- 
ism. It is characteristic of the profes- 
sion and habits of the members of the 
convention that each topic is to be dis- 
posed of within a time limit of twenty 
minutes. 

From the New York World we take 
the following verbatim report of some 
remarks by a preacher at a late revival 
meeting in a down-town church ; 

Brethren: The other day a great editor of 
a great New York paper sent for me. His 
paper is a great political power. He rules 

rties. Herulesmen. He rules statesmen. 

e said: “ Brother Harrison, pray for me. 
Brother Harrison, preach to me. Brother 
Harrison, help me. Brother Harrison, I need 
your oo ae Brother Harrison, I need your 
preac ing. Brother Harrison, | need your 
prayers.”’ Oh, brethren, it was in the middle 
of the day. Think of it, in the middle of the 
day, and that great editor sent forme! And 
the telegraph boys were bringing in their 
messages, and the reporters were writing their 
news, and the politicians and the statesmen 
were coming in and oing out, and he sent for 
me! Glory to the a ! And I talked ten 
minutes. I see some man in one of the papers 
says it don’t do to preach hell in these days, 
But I had only a short time to preach, and I 
preached hell to that editor, And, glory to 
God! I believe I did him good. Glory! 
glory! Hallelujah! hallelujah! 


Assuming the accuracy of the report, 
one may wonder equally at the religious 
constitution of the preacher and the 
mental constitution of the editor. The 
Church might well spare the one and 
the Press the other. 

STARTLING effects in black and white 
are frequently resorted to by advertis- 
ers as a means of attracting attention 
to their announcemet.ts. A Cincinnati 
paper recently contained the advertise- 
ment of a resident jeweler who at- 
tracted attention to his advertisement 
by encircling the word ‘‘ Diamonds” 
with six pictured representations of 
that gem. The marked contrast in color 
of the adjacent facets, so noticeable in 
the gem itself, were faithfully repro- 
duced in black and white ; and although 
somewhat marred by being printed with 
poor ink upon inferior paper, the effect 
produced was decidedly brilliant. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
SAN FRANcisco, August 4th, 1888. 

Oakland is witnessing a lively row 
between various members of the staff 
of the Christian Independent. The 
Independent, which is a consolidation 
of the Christian Church News and the 
Herald, is edited by the Rev. Dr. 
George W. Sweeney, of Oakland. 
Gano Kennedy, the former publisher 
of the Christian Church News, is busi- 
ness manager of the concern. Frank 
A. Alexander, who had charge of the 
mechanical department, had also in- 
vested $500 in the business ; but while 
a seemingly large amount of business 
was done he received so little that he 
was obliged to borrow from his mother, 
from time to time, money on which to 
live. At last Mrs, Alexander, her sus- 
picions aroused, came to Oakland to in- 
vestigate. In the course of her inves- 
tigations she found that Dr. Sweeney 
had not paid for the Hera/d, and that 
matters in general were in a confused 
state. The Alexanders thereupon took 
possession of the premises, but Kennedy, 
as business manager, held the bank and 
check books and stopped payment on all 
postal orders, and then remained away 
irom the office until the Alexanders 
threatened him with arrest unless he 
delivered up the books. In reply Ken- 
nedy had the mother and son arrested, 
charging them with attempt to extort 
money by threats. Mrs. Alexander 
having bailed herself and son out, suc- 
ceeded in securing an assignment from 
Kennedy, and reports business as be- 
ing good and money-orders plentiful. 
Frank Alexander, under the general- 
ship of his mother, is victorious, but 
Kennedy continues to harass the enemy 
in the police court ; while the Rev. Dr. 
Sweeney is off on a wedding tour, hav- 
ing, while the row was going on, mar- 
ried a widow with an inheritance of 
$50,000. 

The suit against the Examiner to re- 
cover $50,000 for alleged libel drags 
slowly along. The newspaper’s attor- 
ney states that the complainant had no 
cause for suit, as the objectionable arti- 
cle was merely a little pleasantry with 
reference to a dog, and that the dog 
only has cause for complaint. 

Fred Essex, who was connected with 
the Cad/ and Chronicle of this city, and 
more recently with the Oakland 7imes, 
is dead. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
Special Correspondence. 


L. Deshayes, editor of Le Bayard, 
who, as I stated in my letter of July 4, 
was arrested upon a charge of criminal 
libel, is now before the Superior Court 
to answer to that charge. Mr. Des- 
hayes is determined to bea plaintiff as 
well as defendant in a libel suit and to 
this end has caused the arrest of E. 
Marque, editor of Liberte Cali fornien, 
charging him with criminal libel also. 
The two French papers, Ze Bayard and 
Liberte Californien, have been long en- 
gaged in a bitter dispute, and the arrest 
of the editor of Liberte Californien is 
the outcome of the quarrel. 

Ata meeting of the Printing Com- 
mittee of the Supervisors, contracts for 
furnishing printed blanks to the County 
Clerk were awarded to the The Ban- 
croft Company; and to Cunningham, 
Curtis & Welch, for stationery, for the 
same office. 

The members of the Press Club 
called a meeting the other evening at 
the State Board of Trade Rooms for 
the purpose of discussing the constitu- 
tion and by-laws which had been pre- 
pared by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

The Free Library has stopped the 
issue of books until the library is re- 
moved to its new quarters in the City 
Hall. 

The local Typographical Union has 
elected A. F. Smith, to the office of 
president, which office was left vacant 
by the resignation of E. T. Plank, who 
was elected president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union at the 
recent meeting in Kansas City. To 
fill other vacancies Wm. Shannon was 
elected, first vice-president ; Charles 
Mansfield, second vice-president ; and 
John Colner was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee. 0. W. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, August 11th, 1888. 

A bureau of identification has been 
established in this city, for the purpose 
of furnishing to those who desire it 
proof of their identity. ‘Two enterpris- 
ing young men, impressed with the 
sometimes great importance and the 
not infrequent besetting difficulty of 
proving one’s identity, are the projec- 
tors of the scheme, and hope to derive 
a profit from annual fees of $5 which 
those availing themselves of the benefits 
of the institution must pay. Private 
detectives are employed by the bureau 
to investigate the character and record 
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of all applicants, If their report be 
satisfactory conclusive evidence of iden- 
tity. in the shape of documents are, 
t of the required fee, 
ted. 
Robert Luce amd W. H. Hills 
ask, ‘* Shall the Wrtter be enlarged?” 
Such a question testifies to the success 
achieved by the magazine, but simce 
enlargement does not necessarily imply 
improvement but often the reverse the 
question should receive due consider- 
ation bei»re an answer is given. The 
Writer is a magazine for literary work- 
ers, and surely such a scope needs no 
enlargement. Its pages are of a most 
convenient size and would not gain 
by increase in length nor breadth. 
Whether the readers of the Writer 
would be benefited by an increase in 
the monthly contents is a matter of 
doubt, and the remark of a friend, who 
said, ‘‘ The Writer contains more mat- 
ter now than can be properly digested 
in a month,” should be duly considered 
before an answer in the affirmative is 
given. Nor should it be forgotten that 
if the Writer be enlarged its subscrip- 
tion price must be increased ; and this 
may, perhaps, place it beyond the 
reach of many young writers to whom 
it has been of the utmost service but 
whose circumstances will compel them 
in the future to forego its help. 

Mr. T. F. Anderson, of the 77rave/- 
ler, has married Miss L. Jennie Dakin, 
of this city. He and his bride have 
gone on a bridal trip, possibly to escape 
the congratulations of their single 
and the condolence of their married 
friends. 

The Record, since the beginning of 
the base-ball season, has been publish- 
ing base-ball extras, which, until lately, 
had quite a large sale ; but Bostonians, 
tired of reading of the defeat of the 
home club, ceased to buy the extras, so 
that now no more will be published 
until the members of the Boston Club 
give evidence of their ability to play 
ball. 

A new weekly paper is the Anti- 
Tobacco Crusade. Its name suggests 
its object. 

The Herald Building has been sold 
for something less than half a million 
dollars, but the Hera/d having secured 
a lease on the building no changes will 
be made. 

Many of our well-known newspaper 
men are away on their vacations and 
there are many more who would like 
to be. R. G. 
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ST. LOUIS. 
St. Louis, August 6th, 1888. 

The Republic—the old Republican 
revivified—is the only prominent St. 
Louis daily that has reduced its price 
to three cents. Chas. H. Jones, for- 
merly of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Zimes, 
has editorial charge. 

Walter Williams, the talented young 
editor of the Boonville Advertiser, was 
chosen president of the Missouri Press 
Association, at its last session. 

Stoves and Hardware, until recently 
a semi-monthly, is now a weekly pub- 
lication. 

Since the sensational disappearance 
of Henry W. Moore, ing editor 
of the Post-Dispatch, the duties of that 
position have been assigned to John A. 
Dillon. 

The printers and pressmen of this 
city have organized a building and loan 
association. 

Rev. John Snyder contributed an 
article on ‘‘Our Funeral Customs” to 
the August Forum. 

A suit is pending against the Post- 
Dispatch, in which the Evening Star- 
Sayings is the plaintiff, asking for 
$50,000 damages for malicious libel. 

J. P. Blake. 


CINCINNA 71, 
CINCINNATI, August roth, 1888. 

In spite of the excessive heat the 
Exposition still continues to ‘‘ draw.” 

The Exposition Press Club has no 
lack of visitors as the register, which 
now contains many names familiar in 
journalistic circles, proves. There is 
talk of forming a ladies’ annex to the 
club, and it is said that the club rooms 
at the Exposition have been tendered 
the fair ones as a meeting place. The 
scheme will doubtless be conducive of 
much argument and some opposition. 

Jas. Albert Green, the city editor of 
the 7imes-Star, is to deliver a lecture 
at Nashville before the Southern Chau- 
tauqua. 

A well-known advertising solicitor, 
Julius Daniels, has been convicted of 
forgery. 

The office of the Union News Co. was 
forced by burglars, who made off with 
about $25 and left no clew behind. 

One of the oldest firms in Cincinnati, 
that of Wm. A. Webb & Sons, print- 
ers and stationers, has failed. The 
assets are estimated at about $25,000 
and the liabilities will not amount to 
much more, 
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There are two mysterious disa 
ances to report. One is that of the 
head porter of Samuel Cox & Co.'s 
publishing house and the other the as- 
sistant foreman of the Ohio Valley 
Press Co. 

The Lvening Post is inserting adver- 
tisements of a specified nature at one 
cent a word, Cheap enough, surely ! 

The Blood Balm Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., offers a reward of $100 to the 
person who writes, for them, the best 
six advertisements setting forth the 
merits of their drug. One hundred 
dollars would be but a fair compensa- 
tion for writing six advertisements of 
the kind required, that should be better 
than any other six, judged collectively ; 
but when one is required to furnish six 
advertisements each one of which must 
be better than any furnished by another 
competitor, the task, if performed, is 
certainly worth more than the sum 
offered. 

The columns of our newspapers con- 
tain a goodly number of advertise- 
ments, among which is noticeable that 
of the Chicago firm of advertising 
agents, Lord & Thomas. Z. Z. Z. 


Inventions & Improvements, 


Ir is interesting, and sometimes 
amusing, to observe how past or com- 
ing events influence the inventive ge- 
nius. Immediately after the Chat- 
worth disaster, in which, it will be 
remembered, many lives were lost 
through the burning of cars fired by 
the overturned stoves, applications for 
— for inventions affecting car- 

eating that either dispensed entirely 
with coal stoves or provided means for 
extinguishing fires in such stoves in 
case of accident, poured into the Patent 
Office. The coming Presidential elec- 
tion is an incentive to some inventors, 
as is shown by several recently allowed 
applications for design patents for cam- 
paign buttons and badges, and also by 
the registration of a trade-mark for 

gum, consisting of the words 

“*Red Bandana” upon a pictured re- 
presentation of that article. Other de- 
= recently patented are for type, 
illiam F, Capitain assigning a type 
Tone Wee Marder, Luse & Co., and 

n West ing a design for t 
to = Union «Union Type Fo Foundry, assignors 


Chicago.” Ano Another — was for play- 
ing cards, to be used for advertising 
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- purposes. Some recently patented in- 


ventions, in which the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK may take an interest, 
are described below. 


A PRINTING press, of unconventional 
structure, is the invention of David J. 
Eckerson, of Worcester, N. Y. A 
stationary platen, provided at its sides 
with rollers which support the paper 
against the face of the platen as it is 
drawn off the web by the feed rollers, 
is placed above a vertically reciprocat- 
ing type-bed. By a simple combina- 
tion of pivoted levers the ink rollers are 
brought across the face of the type as 
the form rises to give the impression 
and again as it descends after the im- 
pression has been made, the rollers 
being freshly supplied with ink from 
tables stationed on either side and a 
little above the level of the type bed. 
An adjustable cutter cuts the paper into 
sheets of the desired size, and these 
sheets dropping into an inclined box 
are jogged straight by the attraction of 
gravitation. 

Geo. W. CASsILEAR, of Washington, 
D. C., has invented a process for helio- 
graphic engraving for which he claims 
the method, to quote from the specifi- 
cation, ‘‘ of producing a heliographic 
printing plate which consists in cover- 
ing the plate with an acid resist, cut- 
ting a series of lines or dots through 
said resist, as a sub-stratum, a pre- 
viously exposed and developed picture 
bearing film, and finally etching the 
same.’ 


WE note the patenting, by Mortimer 
G. Merritt, of Springfield, Mass., of a 
process for making wood t type. The 
letter or figure desired is t drawn 
upon the block, after which all portions 
of the surface of the block surrounding 
the outlined letter are removed, and 
lastly the block is submitted to pressure 
under a die, ‘‘ whereby the surface of 
the block and the letter thereon are 
suitably compressed and finished.” 


A PATENT has been granted to Will- 
iam A. Taylor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 

a penholder consisting of a rigid core 
wholly covered by a soft rubber casing. 
A socket in the lower end of the core is 
fitted with an elastic plug, which allows 
pens of various sizes and shapes to be 
fitted into the holder, while the soft 
rubber casing affords the fingers a 
yieldiag and easy grip. 
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AN engraving machine, invented by 
William R. Moore, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is of rather too complicated con- 
struction to admit of detailed descrip- 
tion. The principle involved is that 
of the pantograph: a tracing needle 
guided by the operator imparting to the 
engraving tool a similar motion. 


Other devices worthy of mention are 
a paper feeding machine, to be used in 
combination with cylinder presses, in- 
vented by G. Howlett Davis, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a convenient paper 
file, of which Henry Ring, of Roches- 
ter, N, Y., is the inventor. 


ANOTHER TYPE-SETTING 
MACHINE. 


A type-setting machine has just been 
perfected by J. E. Munson, a well- 
known stenographer of this city. In 
the storing and preliminary treatment 
of the type it closely follows the Thorne 
machine now in operation through the 
country, holding type that are nicked 
according to a graded system in long, 
narrow reservoirs, and releasing them 
one by one at the pressure of a lever. 
In Mr. Munson’s machine the compos- 
itor is replaced by a perforator, who at- 
tends a little machine similar in appear- 
ance and action to those used in ‘‘ rapid 
telegraphy.” An endless tape of strong 
paper is run between rolls, which cut 
through it a series of arbitrary combi- 
nations of holes corresponding to the 
letters, capitals, numerals and punctu- 
ation marks of a first-class job office. 
The tape after the perforation is read 
by the proof reader, who adds holes 
where they are needed, and blots out 
those that are incorrect until the copy 
is perfectly justified. The perforations 
are produced by steel dies communicat- 
ing with a key-board similar to that 
used on the type writer, but much 
larger and more complete. The justi- 
fied tape is then placed in the receiver 
of the main machine, and the power— 
steam, electric, or hand—applied. As 
it runs along the perforations free the 
levers, as in the orguinette, and each 
combination causes the corresponding 
type to drop from the reservoir to the 
carrier and thence to the galley. If the 
take is correct the galley is equally cor- 
rect, so that the old style of galley- 
proof and page proof revision is done 
away with completely. As there is 
almost no limit to the speed with which 
the main machine can be run, and as 
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two dozen perforators can be used at 
once, it is easily seen that the new in- 
vention will do the work of a large 
number of compositors. 

A child, it is claimed, can operate 
the perforator, and can ‘‘cut tape” 
three times as fast as an expert type- 
setter can work. One justifier, it is 
estimated, could revise the tape of five 
perforators, and one workman at. the 
main machine would be all that is 
requisite to keep everything going. 

An experimental machine has been 
found to work successfully. The in- 
ventor is now finishing one for busi- 
ness purposes. It will be some time 
before the new idea is put upon the 
market. As the type now in use are 
ef varying and arbitrary widths, ne- 
cessitating the insertion of ‘‘leads,” 
** spaces” and ‘‘ quads,” it is not suited 
for the machine. Mr. Munson has 
therefore been compelled to devise 
a new system of types, based upon 
tenths of inches, which enables the 
machine when setting tyne to fill each 
line to the mathematical limit. 

The machine will be quite costly, 
but, once in operation, it will involve 
little or no expense for maintenance 
and repairs. The claim is made that 
with it copy may be prepared up to 
within three minutes of going to press. 
—New York Sun. 

THERE are three classes of advertis- 
ing agents with whom newspaper men 
are called upon to deal. First, those 
who pay their bills in cash; second, 
those who pay their bills in something 
other than cash ; third, those who do 
not pay their bills at all. All of these 
classes expect a commission, and there 
are publishers who consider it a virtue 
that they treat all alike and allow the 
same commission to all. As a conse- 
quence, agents who pay cash, and pay 
it promptly, are placed at a disadvan- 
tage, unless their orders are accepted at 
lower gross rates than those demanded 
of the other classes; and even then it 
has sometimes been found to be tem- 
porarily poe to compete with the 
agent of the last named class. Asa 
consequence the best agents tend more 
and more toward restricting business 
transactions to papers of a high grade, 
having a uniform schedule of charge, a 
fixed scale of commission and who are 
careful to allow no commissions what- 
ever save to recognized agents ; and to 
recognize as such only those known to 
be entitled to that consideration. 
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Business oss Items. 


ALABAMA.—The Decatur Daily Jour- 
nal has anys pubieation. 
*,* 
CALIFORNIA.—W. E. Peyton & Co., 
the railroad news agents of Los An- 
geles, have been attached. 

W. A. Clinton, editor of the Los 
Angeles World, is being sued for 
$400. 

At Monrovia, Kasson & Edmon- 
stone, publishers of the Leader, have 
dissolved partnership. J. W. Har- 
vey, publisher of the Monrovia 
Planet, and J. W. Kasson will pub- 
lish the Messenger. 


ay 
Monrovia—H ers Mes 
essen, 


S 
a publish- 
t 


*, * 


Dakorta.—A. E. Sean 
Faulkton, has given a 
mortgage. 

T. J. Cory, publisher of the Red- 
field Journal, has satisfied a chattel 
mortgage for $800. 

* * * 

ILLtnNo1s.—At Chicago a company has 
been incorporated for the purpose of 
furnishing supplements to country 
newspapers. Paul W. Brown is pres- 
ident, and states that the company 
is well backed. 

Mortgages. 

Knap, po inter, na.. 

ter, di 
e  Duffell, a publisher 


Citisem, chi chil 
Hyde Park— = 


bene M. Wonts, ‘publisher, deed. 
evauiin* A. Rose, printer, chtl. 


ublisher, of 
345 chattel 


oo Oezpee 
1,000 


Chicago—T. 
ur—H 
Evanston— 
300 
666 
2,250 


500 


INDIANA.—Samuel J. Kessler, printer, 
of La Porte, has given a $1,000 
deed. 

*,* 


Iowa.—Chase & Johnson, of Atlantic, 
have sold the Free Lance. 

The Democrat Printing Associa- 
tion, of Carroll, have given a $3,887 
bill of sale. 

Geo. E. Davis, of the Fort Madi- 
son publishing firm of Davis, Dodd 
& Co., has given a deed for $550. 

Mortgages. 
el F. Bishop, a gee ons, $1,200 
waite, 1,000 
Isha Hornstein, pu Ny = 125 
Dysart— rowne, inter, 
a a eee “ 


chtl. 585 
Hartley—Allen Crossan, publisher, r.e. 1,500 


tl 
Cliftondale—A. B. Coates pee — 
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500 
45° 
700 


chtl.. 
Pocsheutin—P. C. Banon, pub., chtl.. 
Sheldon—D. J. O” aa printer, chtl 


KAansAs.—John W: “Geegory, publisher, 
of Garden City, has given a mort- 
gage for $350 on real estate. 


MAINE.—M. T. ‘tate, of Dexter, 
publisher of the Gazette, has sold 
out. ‘ 

. «* 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Boston firm of 
printers, O’Brien & Corr, have by 
mutual consent dissolved. The busi- 
ness will be continued by James L. 
Corr, under the style of James L. 
Corr & Co. 

Fire, at Norwood, destroyed the 
paper mill of Isaac Ellis. 

The dissolution of the Star Print- 
ing Co., of Lynn, is announced. 

John S. Weymouth, of Boston, 
printer, has discharged a $300 chat- 
tel mortgage. 

Wells & Hellum, job printers, of 
Lynn, have discharged a $1,000 
mortgage and given a chattel mort- 
gage for $1,200. 


ees. 
Boston—Clyde C, Cask, Selater, chtl.. 
Frank H. Peirce, printer, chti. 
Bridgewater—Elmer C, Linfield, print- 
er, ¢ 


$800 
175 


1,700 


ublisher, r. 

= &Co., pn Stn chtl. 200 
astings (Hastings & 

publishers,  Mickesaiges I 

bten-teae? A Toten, printers, chtl., 


Haverhill—W. 
ynn— head 
400 
1,000 


MICHIGAN.—A chattel mortgage for 
$125 has been given by W. G. Mer- 
ritt, a printer of Bay City. 

* « * 


MINNESOTA.—C, A. Lounsberry, pub- 
lisher, of Duluth, has made an as- 
signment. 

At Dodge Centre, W. H. Hill- 
man, publisher, offers his business 
for sale. 

G. Jay Rice, a lith 
Paul, has given a 
mortgage. 


MIssouRI.— 


Mortgages. 
Kansas o>. c Beavers, pri pin G0. $38 


H, Hall—printer, c . 119 
Kansas City—F. W.&R. A. - Butterfield, 


‘publi 

S.C, _— printer, chtl. 

MONTANA.—The Gazette Publishing 

Co., of Billi has given a chattel 
mortgage far Vee. 


NEBRASKA.—William Price, a publish- 
er, of Belvidere, has sold out. 


apher, of St. 
1,874 chattel 


*,* 


223 
1to 
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Chas. H. Wirth, publisher, 
Fairburg, has given a chattel mort- 
gage for $62 

«* 


NEw HAMPSHIRE.—At Manchester, 
the establishment of Ormand D. 
Kimball, printer, has been closed by 
the sheriff 

C. W. Hilton, printer, of Man- 
chester, has given a chattel mortgage 
for $486. 

* s * 

NEw JEersEY.—G. W. McCowan, pub- 
lisher of the Bridgeton Pioneer, has 
given chattel and real estate mort- 
gages amounting to $2,650. 

* * * 

New Mexico.—At Las Vegas, Geo. 
T. Gould, editor of the Las Vegas 
Sunday Courier, has mortgaged chat- 
tels for $500. 

* * ~ 

New YorK.—George E. Dougherty, 
publisher of Zhe Fair, at Seneca 
Falls, has been closed on chattel 
mortgage. 

Judgments rendered against the 
Alden Book Co., the New York Book 
Co., and the Provident Book Co.., all 
of New York City, amount to $144, 
$608 and $19;797, respectively. 

Judgment for $235 has been ren- 
dered against The Art Trades Pub- 
lishing Co., of New York City. 

A judgment has been rendered 
against the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Co., of New, York City, for $2,726. 

George W. West, of Gibsonville, 
paper manufacturer, has assigned. 

Charles Meyen & Co., advertising 
agents, of New York City, have dis- 
solved. The business will be car- 
ried on under the same style by 
Charles Meyen. 

_ Mortguges. 


Riagh 
Bing 








hthographers, chtl 
J. Scott, printer, 2 chtl. . 
> 


1,175 

. 20,755 

«* 

NortH CAROLINA.—The office of the 
Rockingham Rocket, at Rockingham, 
was damaged to the extent of $100 
by fire. 

* * * 

Oun1o—At Cincinnati, Wm. A. Webb 
& Sons, printers, have made an as- 
signment. 

At Lockland, the Geo. H. Friend 
Paper Co. has been burned out. 

Williams Bros., of Cincinnati, 
printers, have given a $150 chattel 
mortgage. 
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of OrEGON.—It is reported at McMinn- 


ville that the Yamhill Reporter Pub- 
lishing Co. have sold out. 

The Portland Weekly World is 
advertised for sale under foreclosure 
of chattel mortgage. 

G. P. McColl has sold the East 
Portland Packet. 


* 
e* 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Franklin Print- 
ing House, Hart E. Stanley & Co., 
of Philadelphia, have suspended pay- 
ment. 

Judgment for $500 has been ren- 
dered against Lewis Gordon, pub- 
lisher, of Pittston. 

* . * 

RHODE ISLAND.— 

Mortgages. 
ae Ward, printer, 


TENNESSEE.—Bailey & Hart, printers, 
of Chattanooga, have sold out. 

Suit for $342 on note has been 
entered against W. S. Griscorn, a 
Chattanooga printer. 

* 


VERMONT.—Frank W. Redfield, print- 

er, of Fair Haven, has sold out. 
* * 

ViIRGINIA.—At Cape Charles, B. Fitz- 
hugh, of the Pioneer, and Frank 
Hollis, of the Echo, have both made 
assignments. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—J.S, Wal- 
drick succeeds Chas. M. Poor as 
publisher of the Asotin Sentine/. 

The Morning Enterprise is the 
name of a new daily at Seattle. 

J. N. Gale, of Olympia, is offer- 
ing the 7ranscript for sale. 


Mortga, 
es W. Stuart K(Sentinel), chtl.. $560 
Ellens' 2-4. N. Hamilton, publisher. 4,000 
Seattle—Enterprise Pub. Co., chtl...... 

%—* 


1,500 

WISCONSIN.—-A new weekly, published 
at Racine, is called the Ractne Week- 
ly Tribune. 

Frank S. Horner, a printer, of 
Madison, has given two real estate 
mortgages amounting to $1,250. 

The State Gazette, of Green Bay, 
is advertised for sale. It has a daily 
and a weekly edition. 

* * * 
Wyominc.—At Laramie City, the 
ng Printing Co. is succeeded 
by McKee & Chaplin. 

Marsh & Longinotti, publishers, of 
Cheyenne, have been succeeded by 
Marsh & Co, 
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NEW WORDS ON AN OLD 
SUBJECT. 


“The subject of advertising has 
been hashed and re-hashed for a score 
of years, with no good results. People 
listen to what is said; if criticism 
strikes them they choke it down, and 
then return home working right along 
in the old ruts, taking what they can 
get, and then we hear the complaints 
about ‘hard times,’ ‘ poor printers,’ 
‘dead beat advertisers,’ until it be- 
comes nauseous.” So says Edgar Par- 
ker, editor of the Geneva Advertiser, 
in an address upon the subject of news- 
paper advertising, read before the State 

Association some time ago. 
Brevity, and a confining of his re- 
marks to personal experience, charac- 
terize the address, and lend an air of 
freshness to a subject that has not suf- 
fered at Mr. Parker’s hands by being 

The pith of the address, it is be- 
lieved, is contained in the following 
extracts, upon which a few comments 
have been deemed not out of place. 

After a few introductory remarks, in 
which he said he had been charged by 
a number of publishers to ‘‘ go for,” 
as he put it, ‘‘a certain lot of sharks 
who have grown fat and rich upon 
what ought to have been the profits of 
the publi ,” Mr. Parker launched 
into his subject as follows : 

’ A few weeks ago a traveling man reached 
my office, and of course wanted space to ad- 
vertise his wares. He wanted twenty lines 
local every week, new matter weekly, and | 
would not take it at any price. But he held 
on = finally Eee Aye wed An contract 
at s 

T could not afford to take it for less, and we 
didn’t contract. Before he left the office, how- 


of Geneva who at first charged him $60, 
and within ten minutes he had a contract duly 
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signed fixing the price at $14. The only way 
I can “ go for” that nt is to say that he is 
smart, while that publisher shows a very soft 
spot. 

It is to be noted here that Mr. Parker 
censures the publisher for allowing his 
mind to be acted upon by the argu- 
ments put forward by the agent, when 
from his own statement it is evident 
that he was similarly influenced, and 
ended in making a far greater reduc- 
tion than did his brother publisher ; for 
it must be conceded that a drop from 
‘any price,” 7. ¢. an inconceivable 
amount, to $50, is a reduction to which 
a difference of $46 is not to be com- 
pared. 

In the following paragraph, however, 
there is a deal of wisdom and sound 
advice : 

One among the troubles ahead of most pub- 
lishers is the size of the sheet. Where it is so 
large that it cannot be managed, the unfortu- 
nate publisher begins to take trash advertisin 
at any rate offered merely to fill up. yo - 
vice, every time, is begin small, and then build 
up. There are but few patrons who wil! com- 
oheia of the size of a paper if it is weil and 
ably filled. I have experience in this 
direction. One such said to me three or four 
years ago: “ How is it I have to pay you $1.50 
per year when I can get the (naming a 
then eight-column paper) at the same price ?”” 
This man is a maufacturer of fine carriages. 
Said I: “ Dave, how is it you charge me $250 
for a buggy weighing 200 nds, when I can 

ta lumber wagon weighing a half ton for 

?” He saw the point and it went right 
home. 

It may be stated, as a rule, that small 
papers best sustain their advertising 
rates, and that their profits from adver- 
tising are consequently greater. 

Mr. Parker continues as follows : 

Twenty-five and thirty years ago there were 
a few advertising agents in whom we all had 
a confidence, and they paid our prices. I 
recall S. M. Pettengill & Co and John Hooper. 
With these firms we could always do a satis- 
factory business at satisfactory prices, and the 
pay was sure and prompt. Then other agents 
came on the carpet, and by a system of can- 
vassing, offering to do the work at lower 
prices than Pettengill and Hooper, began to 
undermine those firms, By countenancing the 
new firms the press helped in this under- 
mining. 

There is no doubt as to the truth of 
that last sentence.  Pettengill and 
Hooper retired from the advertising 
business because unable to compete 
with less responsible men whom the 
press countenanced and recognized as 
advertising agents ; and it is this indi- 
rect refusal of some members of the 
press to protect the interests of respon- 
sible agents that creates the unnatural 
breach between the best agents and 
those publishers who pursue such a 


policy. 
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The editor of the Geneva Advertiser 
then says : 


There are occasions where some discounts 
may well be made, cases where the profits from 
sales of the article will not pay the expense of 
advertising. Wedo not want the earth, and 
as a rule publishers are inclined to be fair on 
such occasions, but not so fair and liberal as 
to deduct 80 per cent. from rates, 


Is not the equity of this proceeding 
open to a doubt? It is difficult to per- 
ceive a case wherein a publisher could, 
in fairness, undertake to make different 
charges for the same service. As well 
might a butcher sell pork at a lower 
price to the dyspeptic than to the man 
whose gastric powers are unimpaired, 
as a publisher allow discounts in the 
case suggested by Mr. Parker. 

The question of permitting the ad- 
vertiser to contract for special position 
is next discussed : 


In a majority of cases foreign advertising 
offered us is required to be inserted top of col- 
umn next to reading matter, and sometimes on 
local page. You and I know, and so does the 
advertiser, that those are the most conspicuous 
places in a paper. If a half-column to take 
“the run of the paper” is worth $75 a year, 
isn’t such a position worth more than $40? 
guess yes! You should have an extra rate for 
it. 1 don’t know how it is with the local pa- 
trons of other papers, but my patrons like to 
see their business cards and announcements 
have the preference over quack remedies, 
and I aim to gratify them every time, Don’t 
crowd your merchants over to the last column 
on the fourth page, and give quackery your 
best positions at lower figures. Make — 
page attractive and interesting and they will 
all be valuable alike; your home patrons, 
readers and advertisers will appreciate it, and 
you will be independent of advertising agents. 


More good advice. The man who 
sells no special position gives every ad- 
vertiser an equal chance of being, at 
some time, in the best place ; and ex- 
perience has taught that in the long 
run he will receive more advertising, 
more money and give better satisfac- 
tion if he refuses to give one man the 
preference over another. 

The remainder of the address, which 
can be only favorably criticised, is as 
follows : 

Above all things I detest advertising of all 
compounds —— purely local reading mat- 
ter. The agent of “ Tulip Soap’’ pressed me 
hard for local space of about twenty lines a 
week, but not more than one out of ten of my 
exchanges refused it. H.H. Warner of Roch- 
ester could not afford to pay me more than $3 
a column for reading notices, and so didn’t get 
them in my paper; but he does into scores 
and hundreds a akon and at the same time 
is paying $100 a piece for the discovery of 
comets, and putting up seven or eight story 
buildings in Rochester. 

You do not see a certain burg’ 
advertised in my columns, alth 
offered me one at $200, e 
the balance in advertising. 


lar-proof safe 
h the agent 
fth in cash, 
I did not bite, for 
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aa simple reason that I bought the same safe 


— cash, 
hen I give my rates to a firm unknown to 
me, I invariably ask pay in advance—at least 
six months in advance. I caught on to that 
plan singularly enough. A man came to Ge- 
neva some six years ago advertising a patent 
shoulder brace and suspender. The contract 
I made with him was on the condition that his 
goods must be on sale at the house of a respon- 
sible firm in town, and the firm's name to be 
grime at the bottom of his advertisement. 
ext day I found he had contracted for $200 in 
advertising and had sold $22 worth of suspend- 
ers, to be delivered C.O. D. He so far had me 
onthe contract. I wrote asking to be excused : 
he insisted on the fulfillment of the contract 
to the letter. I went to that dealer, told him 
the circumstances; he refused to accept the 
goods without an examination ; the permission 
to examine was reluctantly given, the goods 
were found to be as worthless as the firm, were 
refused, and I slipped out of it without having 
set a line of type for the advertisement. Six 
months later the papers were full of the swin- 
dle. The publishers had taken his advertising 
at big rates, and got left. 

My columns represent a certain value to 
me, and the more reading matter I can crowd 
into my reading cclumns the more valuable 
do the advertising columns become. That's 
common sense. Not one in ten persons will 
look at_a page that is all advertising, and a 
well-displayed column, or two or three on a 
page, relieves the monotony. 

I do not believe in trusts or combinations ; 
but I do believe that whereas we cannot get 
75 per cent, reduction on the cost of white 
paper, of ink, labor, rent ; on the teas, coffees, 
sugars aud staple groceries we eat, on the 
boiled shirts and clothing we wear, the fuel 
we burn, we should not green enough to 
consent to a discount of 75 per cent, on our 
rates of advertising. 


oe - 


PUBLICATION RIGHTS OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 

‘* Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom * * of the 
press.” This provision of the Federal 
Constitution is substantially reproduced 
in the constitutions of the States. The 
privilege thus protected has been ju- 
dicially and tersely defined to be ‘‘ the 
right to print and publish the truth, 
from good motives and for justifiable 
ends.” This definition raises three 
questions: What is ‘‘the truth”? 
What are ‘‘good motives”? What 
are ‘‘ justifiable ends ” ? 

Strictly speaking, ‘‘the truth” is the 
report of a reality; but as it is impos- 
sible that editors or publishers should 
be able to verify the reality of every 
report reaching them, it follows that a 
rigid construction would make the busi- 
ness of printing and publishing next to 
an impossibility. For newspaper pur- 
poses it may, therefore, be said that 
‘the truth” is a report of that which 
the editor or publisher has reasonable 
cause to believe a reality ; which he ac- 


* * 
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cepts in good faith, and with reasonable 

precaution, as being a reality, and which 

publishes ‘‘ from good motives and 
for justifiable ends.” ‘a 

‘*Good motives,” with respect to 
newspapers, means a desire to serve the 
public interest. A aewspaper is pro- 
fessedly a public servant, and the emol- 
uments of publication are the wages of 
service to the public. It was with ref- 
erence to the public character and func- 
tion of newspapers that /umius declared 
that ‘‘the liberty of the press is the 
palladium of all the civil, political and 
religious liberty of an Englishman.” 
A desire to promote the private interest 
associated with the nt of a 
newspaper is not among the ‘‘ good 
motives” which the law recognizes as 
excusing an otherwise censurable pub- 
lication. 

** Justifiable ends” consist in those 
purposes or aims that seek to gratify 
the popular desire to be informed of 
passing acts and events, and to have 
their character, tendencies and conse- 
quences expounded. The people have 
a legal right to know what is going on 
and the meaning and effect of it, and 
members of the community are legally 
free to apply themselves to the promo- 
tion of this public right to have the 
news and comment of the day ; hence, 
in a case Of accusation, it is important 
to be able to show that the objectiona- 
ble publication was meant, in good 
faith, to minister to the public right of 
information. 

The publication of truth, from bad 
motives or for unjustifiable ends, is not 
within the privilege. The honest, un- 
suspecting and cautious publication of 
falsehood, if the motive be good and 
the end proper, is within the privilege. 
A publication in a newspaper may de- 
wags the character of a person or in- 

ict material loss upon him ; but for 
that the editor or publisher is not an- 
swerable if he has made the publication 
in good faith, without negligence, in the 
public interest, and from a sincere de- 
sire to lay the news of the time and its 
lessons before the public. 

Within the limits above indicated, 
newspapers enjoy a great amount of 
eg freedom, which is capable of 

ng stretched to the verge of licen- 
is criminally libel- 


tiousness. Nothing 
ous that is not blasphemous, obscene, 
subversive of public order, authority or 


security; menacing to the , or 
calumnious of the dead or the living ; 
and as to each and all of these offences, 
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there is an almost universal preference 
to meet them by the condemnation of 
public opinion rather than the machin- 
ery of the law. Nothing is civilly ac- 
tionable that is not criminally libelous, 
except it cause direct and ascertainable 
pecuniary loss and is negligent or ma- 
licious ; or is such an unjustifiable out- 
rage upon the feelings of the victims as 
to call for vindication and compensation 
in the only form known to civil actions 
at law. 
No upright and honorable editor or 
publisher is in the remotest danger of 
personal or uniary punishment at 
the fi hands of th he law, in the proper 
exercise of his functions. On the other 
hand, the meshes of the law are so wide 
that almost any number of base and 
dishonorable blackmailers and slander- 
ers might pass through, at their ease, 
so often as they chose; and the only 
preventive of such an evil lies in the 
restrictive and corrective power of pub- 
lic opinion, and in the ethical co-opera- 
tion of the members of the press. 


THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER, 


I hold a firmly-settled conviction that 
what I regard as the ideal newspaper 
will, at some time not far distant, be- 
come a fact. I have found a few 
others who believe as I do in this re- 
spect: but I don’t remember having 
seen anything expressed in type that 
exactly agreed with my ideas. I have 
outlined those ideas to men experiencéd 
in newspaper work, and they have met 
me with good-natured, half-compas- 
sionate raillery at what they considered 
my unsophisticatedness. 

Perhaps they are right, and I am 
wrong; the future must decide. I 
picture to myself a newspaper that will 
be unhampered by any and all political 
and private considerations, free to dis- 
cuss all matters from an impartial 
standpoint ; one that will give the news 
as it is found, not as it is garbled to 
further this, that, or the other scheme ; 
that will owe allegiance to no political 
party and to no corporation ; that will 
freely advocate that which it believes to 
be right, and as freely condemn that 
which it believes to be wrong or pre- 
judicial to public welfare, let censure 
fall on whomsoever it may; that will 
treat all with equal fairness and justice; 
one the utterances of which will carry 
confidence with them on all occasions ; 
and which, last but not least, will pay 
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to its writers good wages, thereby se- 
curing their good-will, and consequently 
their best work. 

There are many papers at present 
that proclaim themselves as having 
reached the ideal state of perfection 
which I have briefly outlined ; there are 
a few that are honestly striving to at- 
tain it; there are none that have 
reached it. As a rule, every news- 
paper has its price. For a certain 
number of dollars it will advocate 
almost anything, without regard to its 
merits. News which of necessity 
would reflect on some one of “‘ stand- 
ing” in the community, is suppressed, 
lest the subscription list or the adver- 
tising columns should suffer. The 
voice of the press, which might effec- 
tively be raised against frauds of every 
description, is too often gagged by 
judicious advertising on the part of 
those who make their living by fraudu- 
lent schemes. High-handed political 
outrages are condoned by papers of the 
same party as the offenders. Thus the 
arraignment might be continued indefi- 
nitely, and every one familiar with the 
workings of the average newspaper 
knows how true it is. 

But, say those who are wedded to 
the present system, a paper conducted 
on the high moral basis you propose 
would never be able to sustain itself. 
People wouldn’t patronize it. Wouldn't 
they? Let us see, True, a thoroughly 
independent and honest journal would 
have a hard row to hoe for a short 
time ; it would make many enemies. 
Just therein would lie the foundation 
for its ultimate success. The public 
would learn to know it as its friend, 
and ‘‘ love it for the enemies it made.” 
Its subscription list would swell beyond 
that of the toadying, cringing, fawning 
partisan papers ; consequently its de- 
sirability as an advertising medium 
would become apparent even to those 
who hated it worst, and their busi- 
ness instincts at least, if no higher 
motives, would impel them to pat- 
ronize it. Then, what more would it 
need to ensure its prosperity? Surely 
nothing. 

As I said in the beginning, the ideal 

per is coming. To say that it is an 
impossibility is to assert that mankind 
in general has sunk too low to appreci- 
ate honesty. Some day, some one with 
the courage of his convictions, and 
with the necessary capital, will try the 
experiment. Then we s see. — 
Arthur Lucas in The Writer. 
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THE ADVERTISING MAN. 


Only a few years ago a new kind of 
business man appeared in the arena of 
trade. He evidently came to stay, as 
his class has multiplied phenominally, 
and many members of it have attained 
distinction, and what is more to the 
purpose, good paying situations and 
independent fortunes. By the adver- 
tising man we do not mean men who 
advertise a new thing chiefly because it 
is such, or a merchant who puts his 
card in every paper and magazine, or 
has it painted on rocks and fences. 
The advertising man of to-day is one 
who reduces advertising to a system, 
and by making this system a study has 
changed the old-time blunt and crude 
methods into a fine art. Advertising 
men are employed now-a-days to bring 
staple and other old lines of goods be- 
fore the public, and to keep them con- 
stantly there. To do this they have to 
adopt most ingenious devices in order 
to enforce the attention of readers and 
keep it. Many of these devices are so 
very ingenious as to entitle those who 
thought them out to a place among the 
foremost inventors. 

As in other things where brains are 
employed, the art itself is thereby im- 
proved in every possible way. So in 
the advertising of to-day, the fes- 
sional advertising man calls for the 
best aid obtainable from type-founder, 
ink-manufacturer, paper-maker, printer 
and every other artisan who has in any 
way to do with the advertisement from 
the time it leaves his hand till it reaches 
the eye of the reader. The public no 
longer has patience with the senile sin- 
gle-column electrotype which always 
appears in the same column and in the 
same place in that column, and just as” 
blurred and indistinct and imperfect 
as ever. Men who advertise this way 
are about as far behind the present time 
as the stage coach is behind the steam 
railroad train. 

By reason of this progress in the art 
of advertising, the daily papers will soon 
be compelled to put in stocks of attraw 
tive job faces, so that their advertise- 
ments may be set up in true artistic 
style. When one leading newspaper 
takes such a step, as has the Hera/d of 
Chicago, the others must follow soon. 
—Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet. 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING.—‘‘ How 
far that little candle throws his beams.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act V., Scene 1. 
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THE POWER OF WORDS. 


A wealthy man who owns a country 
residence recently became dissatisfied 
with it, and determined to have an- 

; so he instructed a real estate 
agent famous for his descriptive powers 
to advertise it in the papers for private 
sale, but to conceal the location, telling 
purchasers to apply at his office. Ina 
few days the gentleman happened to 
see the advertisement, was pleased with 
the account of the place, showed it to 
his wife, and the two concluded that it 


was just what they wanted, and that | 


would secure it at once. So he 
went to the office of the agent and told 
him that the place he had advertised 
was such a one as he desired, and he 
would purchase it. The agent burst 
into a laugh, and told him that that 

the description of his own house 
he was then living. He read 
vertisement again, 


pergit 


Well, make out 

and expenses, 

! I wouldn't sell the 
times what it cost 


g28 
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I 
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FOR SALE. 


R SALE-—A Two-roller, Drum Cylin- 





der Hoe Press. Bed 30x50 inches. Size 


n good order. Will 


own cost. Address W. D. WILSON PRINT- 
ING INK CO., Limited, 140 William Street, 
New York. 


RM SALE—An Adams Press. Size of 
inches, In good order. Will 
be sold at a bargain, for cash, to any one who 
will examine it as it stands and remove at his 
“own cost ;—or will be boxed, shi , War- 
ranted and sold on easy terms to an approved 
purchaser. It must be sold a7 on some 
terms. Address W. D. WILSON PRINT- 
ING INK CO., Limited, No. 140 William 
Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 
—If you wish to attract the attention of 
advertisers towards the merits of your publi- 
cation, it would be well to prepare a state- 
ment of the advantages which it offers and 
cause it to be insert 
It hasa regular semi-monthly circulation of 
more than 5,000 copies AMONG ADVERTISERS, 
exclusive of its other circulation, A Ten Line 
Announcement in its columns is inserted for 
a Dollar and a Half, and a Full Page costs 
but Fifteen Dollars. ress all orders to 
CHAS, L. BENJAMIN, Publisher, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


WRITER OF ADVERTISING MATTER. 
A Address W. R. BARBER, 


R, 
New York Post Office. 

















in Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PUBLISHERS— Printers’ Inx is 
a class journal, designed for the use, in- 
formation and entertainment of advertisers, 
publishers, and printers generally. 
Printers’ Inx 1s issued on the first and fif- 
| teenth days of each month. 
| Its subscription price is One Dollar a year. 
| Advertisements will be inserted at the rate 
| of Fifteen Cents a line, for not less than three 
lines, or Fifteen Dollars a page. 
| Itas purposed that each number shall con- 
taina serviceable and interesting variety of 
original and selected matter, inent to the 
character and objects of the publication. Cur- 
rent topics, of special or general interest to 
| the ec s addressed, will be stated and re- 
| viewed in every issue ina seriesof paragraphs, 
| carefully and impartially written, Matters of 
| especial importance or interest will be dealt 
with at greater le and with equa! fidelity 
| wy itorial tributed 
| articles, by i qualified in 
| the field to which such articlesseverally relate, 
| will a prominent feature of the jou 
} lar correspondence from the larger cities. 
| business items, personal intelligence, an 
| notices of the more striking inventions and 
_ improvements, within the scope of the journal, 
| will be permanent departments. Letters to 
| the editor, containing any a priate matter 
discussion, will b be welcomed. 


queries, and published answers will be given 
| to such inquiries by readers as are likely to be 
| of general interest or utility, The departments 
| and contents of the paper will be enlarged and 
| modified, from time to time, as its capabilities 
grow or its patronage increases. 

As a step towards making Printers’ Inx 
the re tative journal of the newspaper- 
publishing and adverti classes, arrange- 
ments have been made with the well-known 
firm of N Advertising Agents, 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowett & Co., whereby 
their list of — patrons, number- 
i about five thousa names, together 
with their “‘ Preferred List’’ of newspapers, 
have been added to the regular subscription 


; | list, thus securing at the outset a choice circu- 


lation of close upon seven thousand five 
hundred copies, / 
Address all communications to 
CHAS. L. BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
ro Spruce St., New York. 


WANTED. 


DVERTISEMENTS WRITTEN 
—An editor, experienced in constructing 
| advertisements and reading notices for a pro- 
| prietary medicine company, desires a position 
in the advertising department of a business 
house, The advertiser can give references as 
| to character, ability and practical wledge 
of advertising. Address SYSTEM, care of 
Printers’ Ink, to Spruce St., New York. 














‘TO PUBLISHERS. 


We would like to supply your office with all 

printing ink which you use. 
| Our facilities for making and supplying ink 
| are the very best. 
| Please communicate with us and tell us how 
}much ink you use in a year, and what price 

you are willing to pay ; we to guarantee the 
| ink to be satisfactory or to be returned at our 
| expense for carriage both ways, 


Address : 
W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 


{uimrrep) 
{ 140 William St., New York, 
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The “TIMES,” 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The issue of the Hartford Times exceeds 
10,000 copies daily, which is more than that 
of any other Daily paper in the State of Con- 
necticut, and more than double that of any 
other Daily paper issued in Hartford. It is 
greater than the combined issue of all the 
other daily papers in Hartford put together. 

The sale of the Weexiy Times exceeds 
8,000 copies, which is from 3,000 to 5,000 
copies more than that of any other Weekly 
paper issued in Hartford. 

None of the proprietors of the 
papers question these statements. 

It is the best advertising medium in the 
State of Connecticut. It is the best and most 
prosperous newspaper establishment in the 
State. The Hartford Times was established 
in 1827. It has always been a good paper. 


| 
Hartford 


There is absolutely no deviation from the . 
schedule rates for advertising either in the — 


Daily or Weekly. | 
For advertising rates address 
THE TIMES, Harrrorp, Conn., or 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, | 
1o Spruce St., New York. 





| 
ay p. Sowets, & CO's } al LIST | 
oO! e pers. — Every paper 
named on this list isselected because either its | 
daily or weekly edition is the best or most 
widely circulated or most influential, pub- 
lished at an important county seat, or in a 
— having more than 5,000 population. | 
e newspaper in each plese that 
gives the advertiser the most for his | 
money. The List covers every State, Ter- 
ritory, District and ince of the United 
States and Canada, and represents EVERY 
county seat hav a population 
reater than 3, , and EVERY 
LA — 4 havi a : n 
greater than 5, » One paper in a 
place, Daily or Weekly, or Daily | 
and Weekly, where there is a paper having 
a circulation exceeding one thousand copies | 
weekly, as rated in the American N per | 
pti f 
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New England Newspapers. 


Fora check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our New 
England Select Local List, consisting of 26 
Dailies and 123 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the rst of every month 
and the remainder on the rsth. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of advertise- 
ment submitted before sending out, if desired. 
GEO. P. ROWELL &CO., gy 4 Adver- 
tising Bureau, ro Spruce Street, New York. 


Middle States Newspapers. 


For a check for $180 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Middle 
States Select Local Lis consisting of 65 Dailies 
and 173 Weeklies. Ordersare sent toone-half the 
any the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Ca’ e of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO, P. 
ROWELL & CO., epange Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce St., New York. 


Southern Newspapers. 
~ a check for $135 we wi I insert a one- 


advertisement one month in our South- 
ern Select Local List, consisting of 40 
Dailies and 87 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 13th of every month 
and the remainder on the 27th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of adver- 
ti bmi before ding out, if de- 
sired. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., New: 

per Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce be., N.Y. 


Western $. 


For a check for $275 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Western 
Select Local List, consisting of r12 Dailies and 
241 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
ey the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mi before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce &t., New York. 


Canada Newspapers. 


For a check for $50 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Canadian 
Select Local List, consisting of 15 Dailies and 
47 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
papers the rrth of every month and the re- 
mainder on the _ = Catalogue of papers sent 




















Directory for 1888 ; and with the Pp ° 
such suburban towns as are better covered by | 
pes named in the neighboring city. 
Send 30 cents for pamphlet. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
to Spruce St., New York. | 





LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS DI-! 

vided into es and Sections will be 
sent on application—rrer. To those who 
want their advertising to pay, we can offer no 
better medium for thoro: and effective 
work than the various sections of our Select 
Local List. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce 
St., New York, 


on ap roof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce Se. New York. 





W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., L’t’d, 


140 Wiit1am St., New York, 
Manufacturers 
FINE BLACK & COLORED INKS 
Superior Liege hic Varnishes 
or Grades. 





DvEnt eee! “se FOR gon 
ject o ewspapers. Gro. 
P. Rowert & Co., ro Spruce St., New York, 
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TO PRINTERS. 


In calling the attention of Printers to our 
I we desire to impress upon them the fact 
that in the manufacture of our various Late 
of BLACK and COLORED INKS the 
| serene care is used, in order that the most 
avorable results ~ | & obtained, both in 
worki perior finish, Our 
COLORED 1 INKS fm ogy a hi J a utation 
among the TRADE for their Excel orking 
Qualities, Brilliancy and Richness ‘of Color, 
which cannot be surpassed. 


W. D. WILSON 


PRINTING INK CO. (Limited), 
x40 WixuiaM St., N. Y. Crry. 








E HAVE JUST ISSUED A NEW) 

edition o our Book called “* News- | 
paper Advertising.” It has 256 pages, and | 
— mee contents may Oe — the follow- | 


mE AILY NEWSPAPERS! IN 'REW VO YORK | 


CITY, with their Advertising Ra 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS. IN CITIES 
having more than 150,000 population, omitting | 
all but the best. } 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES) 
having more than 20,000 population, omitting 
all but the best 
A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
in which to advertise every section of the | 
country: being a choice selection made up | 
= reat care, guided by long experience. 
E NEWSPAPER NASTATE. The 


so one for an advertiser to use if he will use 
but one | 


BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING in Daily 
Newspapers in many principal cities and towns, 
a List which on peculiar inducements to | 


some advertise! 

LARGEST "CIRCULAT IONS. A com- 
lete list of all American pape:s issuing regu- 
fae more than 2 — 
E BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS, ie every oan: of over 5,000 


voePLECT “rst OF I LOCAL NEWSPA- 
PERS, in which ad- 
vertisements are in- 


which advertisements 
are inserted for $42.15 
a line and appear in 
the whole lot — one- 
half of all the Ameri- 


can Weeklies. 
Book sent to any address for Thirt 
. Rowe tr & Co., 


Address Geo. 
RF A CHECK FOR $20 WE WILL | 
print a ten-line advertisement in One | 
Million issues of leading American News- 
os and complete the work within ten days. | 
his is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a | 
line, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertise- 
a od need in but a single issue of any | 
and consequently will be placed before 
y Million different newspa: urchasers ; 
or Five MIL.ion . ~¥~ if it is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that Bs d newspaper My 
looked a — — 
lines wi onsdee about ; 75 words. Ad. 
dress eng ook of Adv. and check, or send 30 | 


cents ~ Book of ie 
SOWELL & CO., 
zo Spruce St., New York. | 





Cents. 
ew York. 
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If think of expending fifty or one 
$50: uhdred dollars in —ore send 
a copy 0} r advertisement, and we will 
tell you lire charge), what will be the best 
possible investment for you to make. Send 30 
cents for our e, pamphlet. Address Geo, 
P. Rowett & Co’s Newspa ol Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New 


VARNISHES. 


We attest to the purity of our Varnishes. 
jd are ~ red under a New Chemical 

Process, b ich grease is thoroughly elimi- 
nated, an which gives to Letter-Press and 
Litho Inks a brilliancy which ordinary Var- 
nishes will not produce. We keep a large su 
ply of all grades of Varnishes and Blac 
and Colored Inks in stock, for immediate 
delivery, either in large or small quantities. 
All orders receive prompt attention. Address 
w.oD. wiser EF ESterine INKCO 


Office : 140 wie ~~ “Sr. New York. 
Factory: Lonc Istanp Crry. 








'O ADVERTISERS—LOWEST RATES 

for advertising in 1,000 good newspapers 

sent free. Address Geo. P. Roweit & Co., 
to Spruce St., New York. 





MERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
TORY for 1888. Twentieth Annual 


| Volume : 1456 pages. This work is the source 


| of information on statistics of newspapers in 
the United States and . Advertisers, 
advertising agents, editors, politicians, the de- 
partment of the government, rely upon its 
statement as recognized authority. It givesa 
brief description of each place in which news- 
papers are published, stating name of County, 
population of place, etc, It gives the names 
of all the newspapers, politics, religion, class or 
characteristic, days ot i issue, editors and pub- 


| lishers’ name, size of paper, subscription price, 


date of establishment and the circulation. 
gress ces — of all papers: 
ty. 


It 
in which Coun- 
Sent to any address b 
GEO “P ROWELL & cu, ’ Publishers, 
to Spruce St., New York. 


DVERTISERS apt oy GEO. 

P. Rowell & Co., 1o Spruce St., New 
York, in good faith, can obtain all needed i in- 
formation about any proposed line of Adver- 
tising in American Newspapers. 








OR THOSE ADVERTISERS WHO 
have a credit so well established as to make 
them safe customers, we secure the most im- 
et sa advantages. We can devote our en- 
rgies to securing for them what is wanted 
and what ought to be had ; without constantly 
| contemplati: ible loss liable to sweep 
| away, not only commissions earned, but in 
| addition, leave us responsible for heavy obli- 
| gations to publishers. We seek the patronage 
of responsible advertisers who will pay when 
the work is done! and of experienced adver- 
tisers who will know when they are faithfully 
and intelligently served!! Geo. P. Rowgii 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 





NTENDING ADVERTISERS SHOULD 
address Geo, P. 

St., New York City, 

Newspapers, Will 
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THE TRIBUNE. 
HASKELL & PALMER, 
Dairy, WEEKLY AND Sunpay. 


MINNEAPOLIS, August 15, 1888. 


Five Good Points. 


OLD FRIENDS. NEW MANAGEMENT. NEW IDEAS. 








NEW MATERIAL. NEW NEWS. 


Dear Sirs: 


If you are not represented in the columns of the Tribune, I would respectfully 


ask you to consider the following facts in making up your lists for the coming year : 


x. The Tribune is the only morning paper published in Minneapolis, a city 


of 200,000 people, live, progressive and prosperous to the highest degree. 


2. The great Northwest, comprising Western Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Washington and Oregon, has thirteen lines of railway center- 
ingin Mimmeapolis, and its inhabitants naturally look to the town they do business with 
for their newspapers. The Tribune is regularly sent to over 1,200 cities, towns and 
villages in this territory. 


3. The Tribune is the oldest and most firmly established newspaper published in 


Minneapolis or vicinity, and has the best and most prosperous class of readers. 


4. The Tribune is brightly written, ably edited, and contains all the mews pre- 
sented in the most attractive form. Advertisements in its columns gain by their proximity to 
interesting and readable matter, and the same care is exercised in setting and making up its 


advertising columns as is given to news matter. 


5. The Tribume’s advertising Rates are lower than those of any paper of similar 
standing, circulation and influence in the country and 50 per cent lower than those of 
any paper having the exclusive morning field in the city of the size of Minneapolis. 


Consider these Five points, and, after due consideration has been given them, ask 
yourself the question, ‘*‘ Hadn’t we better advertise in the Minneapolis 
Tribune ¥’ If the answer inclines toward the affirmative, 1 shall be glad to correspond 


with you. Very respectfully, 


C. M. PALMER, Susiness Manager. 
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WHAT PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS SAY 


OF 


THe WILSON PRINTING [NKS | 





Gives general satisfaction.—FisHer Bros., | 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


Has given general satisfaction.—DeErn & 
Prrcairn, Altoona, Pa. 


Your news ink has given good satisfaction. 
—Republican, Hudson, N. Y 


Is the best ink I ever bought for the money. 
—C, P. Brats, Albany, N. Y. 


Your ink pleases us, and has evidently su- 
perior qualities.—A dvertiser, Elmira, N. Y. 


Your inks give better satisfaction than any 


The news ink purchased at your house 
ives perfect satisfaction,—City and Country, 
yack, N. Y. 


To say the least of Wilson’s ink, we find it 
equal to any we have ever tried.—J. Witson, 
Newark, N. Y. 


The ink you have been furnishing us has 
iven perfect satisfaction,—F. Sroxes & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


We have used your news ink the past four 
years with entire satisfaction.—ALTHROP Pus. 
Co., Chicago, Ills. 


The ink we have been using from your 
house has given us 
kill Messenger, N. 


The ink we have been using from your es- 
tablishment has given good satisfaction.—J. 
P. Bass & Co., Bangor, Me. 


Your news ink gives the best of satisfaction 
as to its working qualities and color.—WiL- 
LARD Bros., Boonville, 


Have used your news ink for the past six 
ears, and we cheerfully recommend it.— 
Nowan Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The inks we have been getting from you 
have given us entire satisfaction—T HE Hirscu 
PrintinG Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your news ink gives good satisfaction and 
we would recommend it to the trade.— 7he 
Church Record, Southport, Conn, 


The news ink we get of you suits us well. 
We have paid a much higher price for a 
poorer ink.—Sua”, North-East, Pa. 


We can truthfully say, that your news ink 
is the best we have had f he monmey.— 


‘or tl 
Tuomas O’Keere, Detroit, Mich. 


we have ever used.—B. F,. Owen, Reading, | 
P. 


| The ink received from 


good satisfaction—Peeks- | 


The inks received of you have given entire 
satisfaction, both in price and quality. — 
WirnworthH Bros, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The way we like your news ink is—send 
us two more fifty-pound packages.—Riccs 
Printinc & Pus. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


| We have used quite largely of your inks, 
with satisfactory results as to color and work- 
ing quslltiee.fouraal, Lockport, N. ¥ 
| 
The news ink that we have received from 
your firm for years has given us general satis- 
faction.—HunTer, Ross & Co., Toronto, Ont. 


| The inks we have used, manufactured by 

= mills, have given rfect satisfaction.— 
| Lucas Richarpson & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Has given perfect satisfaction in every re- 
| pect. Your H. F. is the most beautiful black 
| we ever saw.—Daily Telegram, Troy, N. Y. 


‘ou has been giving 

| satisfaction as regards both color and working 

} alia Daily Publishing Co., York, 
a. 


We have used your news ink a long time, 


| and it has always given us entire satisfaction. 


“Yom PRINTING AND Pus, Co., Plainfield, 


Gives entire satisfaction. We cheerfully 
| recommend it to all consumers as an ink of 
| owt value.—Lvening Dispatch, Cohoes, 


| 

| I have for several months been using your 
news ink for printing on wood, and it gives 
|complete satisfaction.—H. H. Frary, Jones- 
ville, Vt. 

We are glad to say that your ink has proven 
to be very satisfactory. The best that we 
|have ever used.—EZvening Independent, Al- 
toona, 


We use Perfecting Press, with an hourly 
capacity of 20,000 papers, and have had no 
trouble with Wilson’s news ink.—ress, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


We have used your news ink only during 


the two and it has given entire 
pH noe Hee ESTCHESTER Pus. Co., West- 
chester, Pa. 


We have been using your ink for more than 
@ year, and are pleased to say that it has 





fission ve satisfaction.—Pudlic Ledger, 
a. 
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Find it fully equal, if not superior for news- {would not change.—Chester Evening News, 


paper and poster work, to brands which have 
cost me fifty per cent, more money. —News, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Would say that the news ink purchased 
from you has given us general satisfaction as 
to color and working qualities.—Times Pus. 
Co., Altoona, Pa. 


I take pleasure in saying that the news ink 
of your make which I have been using for the 
past year has given perfect satisfaction. 
Sun, Saratoga, N. Y. 


I have been using your news ink for the 
past six years. [t has given entire satisfac- 
tion: I want no other.—James N, JounsTon 
Pus. Co,, N. Y. City. 


The news ink your Company supplied us 
with has given us perfect satisfaction as to its 
working qualities and color.—Tue Joun Si- 
MON PrintinG Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Your ink has been satisfactory in every 
respect. 
the same grade without delay.— WN. /. 
Deutsche Zettung, Newark, N. J. 

Your news ink, which we are now using, 
a og us very much. It is a clean and 
right ink, distributes and dries well.—Sny- 
pER & StimME LT, Connellsville, Pa. 


Have just finished the 300 Ib. package of 
your news ink ordered for trial, and am well 
pleased with it. The ink is every way as rep- 
resented.—Daily Courier, Elgin, Ills. 


It gives us pleasure to say that your news | 


ink has given satisfaction, as in fact all your 
inks do. Our pressman says that he never 
used better.—Besr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I find the news ink recently purchased from 
you very satisfactory indeed, 


sired.—/ishkill Journal, Matteawan, N. Y. 


It gives us great pleasure to say that the 
news ink you have been furnishing us is en- 
tirely satisfactory as to its working qualities 
and price.—GiLespie Bros., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send us another barrel of the | 


The color and | 
clearness of working are all that could be de- | 


| Chester, Pa, 


We have used many thousands of pounds 
of your news ink and with great satisfaction ; 
we particularly recommend your Hand Press 
ink which we have sold.—Avening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The news and book inks you have been 
supplying us with have been satisfactory in 
every respect, and we shall have another 
order for you soon.—TuHe C, L. Swerrie 
| Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Your news ink used by me is up to the 
standard, and is entirely satisfactory. Have 
no trouble either in warm or cold weather, 
I don’t want anything better.—Xockland Lo. 


| Messenger, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


I have been using your news ink for over 
| three years with good satisfaction every way. 
Have several times tried other inks, but al- 

ways went back to you. Would recommend 
| it.—Repudlikaner, Allentown, Pa. 


| Our continued orders to you are the best 

| evidence we can give that your printing inks 
are of good quality and satisfactory. e are 
using your news, book and job inks, and they 
are all O. K.—Sentine/, Rome, N. Y. 


| During all the years we have purchased 
| news ink of you there has been but one pack- 
age that did not give entire satisfaction. in 
that instance you readily rectified it, and 
would not allow us to sustain a loss.—Tete- 
GRAM AssociaTIon, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


It affords me great pleasure to recommend 
to the trade your news ink that I have been 
constantly using for some years past. The 
| color is always uniform, and we have had less 

trouble with our ink since we have used your 
| goods than ever before.—W. F. ONpERDONK, 
Nyack, N. Y. 

We have used your news ink for two years 
| exclusively on Morning Commercia/d, and we 
jare well satisfied with it ; in fact our present 
| pressman has been in our employ over fifteen 

years, and he says we never furnished him as 
| good ink as yours has been so far.— 7oledo 
| Commercial, Toledo, Ohio. 


Have used your news the past five years, | 


and find it the best ink for its price in the 


We have been using your “ news"’ ink for 


market that has come under our observation, | several years, and it has given us entire satis- 

—Tue Press Printinc & Pus. Co., Pater-| faction. Samples of ** better” inks have been 

son, N. J. |sent us on several occasions, and we have 

| tested them, but we are still using yours. It 

We have used your news ink for seven | works well, has good color, and is the best for 

years, It has always been satisfactory both|the money that we have struck.—7Ymes, 
as to its working qualities and color. We | Chester, Pa. 


These certificates, with a few exceptions, refer exclusively to 
our “ News” Ink. While we produce an entirely satisfactory 
quality of that grade, we would call special attention to the 
supertority of our “ Fine Blacks,” viz.: Cut, Book, Diagram and 
J 0b, also to our Colored Inks, all of which, for brilliancy and rich- 
ness of color cannot be surpassed. 


W. D. WILSON PRINTIOG INK COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


140 William St., New York. 
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IF YOU have an advertisement 


of from four to ten 
inches which you will insert in the 
Arttantic Coast Lists of 1275 country 


weeklies once or twice during August or 


September, provided the price is made 


perfectly satisfactory, send us the copy 
and we will name a figure which you 
can hardly fail to consider favorably, 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER UNION, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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The Seattle Post-intelligencer, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER. 





THREE EDITIONS DAILY, 
SUNDAY and WEEKLY. 


Tue Post-INTELLIGENCER is the representative journal of Washington Territory and 
the only journal of general circulation in the Territory. It has also wide circulation in 
Alaska, Northern Idaho, Oregon and British Columbia. 

The country is new and rapidly growing in every way. As yet it supplies few of its own 
necessities by home manufacture, so that its demands for manufactured goods and general 


merchandise are very large in proportion to its population. 


Trade has not yet settled into regular channels, and the country affords a fine field for 
enterprising competition in all lines. 


Tue Post-INTELLIGENCER is the first and practically the only paper which goes into a 
thousand Logging Camps, Coal Mines and centres of remote settlement. 





AVERACE CIRCULATION. 
The average circulation of the Post-INTELLIGENCER is as follows: 
Daily, - - 5,500 
Sunday, 7,000 
Weekly, - 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Daily, * - - per year, $10.00 
Sunday, ry én 2.00 
Weekly, - e - 2.00 


en 


Advertisers cannot reach the better part of a great constituency except through its 
columns, which convey to two hundred thousand readers the news of the day or week. 
Many of these conform their daily business to its quotations and receive their views of 
public matters from the Post-INTELLIGENCER. 


For Advertising Rates address 


THE POST-INTELLIGENCER CO., 


SEATTLE, W. T., 
ALFRED HOLMAN, General Manager, 


Or, CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Eastern Agents. 
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Clipped and Pasted. 


The editor of a Chicago newspaper 
announces that he is unable to support 
either Cleveland or Harrison. It is 
suspected that it fs about all he can 
do to support himself.—orristown 
Herald. 


REV. WHANGDOODLE BAXTER ON 
ADVERTISING. 

My hearers: At one time your pop- 

perlar pasture was a membrum ob de 

ress. I was de jerker ob de Arkerde- 
jum leber for moah den foah mumfs 
durin’ de absence ob de reg’lar molder 
ob public ‘pinion on a drunk, so when 
I talks ter yer about advertisin’ I knows 
what I’m talking erbout. 

De merchant what says he haint got 
no use for de press ain’t got sense 
ernuff to be an idjot. Hits puffs in de 
papers what helps lots of merchants ter 
raise de wind. 

When I was kernected wid journal- 
ism I notised a remark in de paper ob 
an old German journalist by de name 
ob Karl Pretzel, what struck me as 
being mightily ter de pint. 

He wrote: ‘‘ Dot pishness man dot 
don’t shduck his atfertisement his town 
paper into, vas no more use as a girl 
mitout some pustles.” 

Luff me tole ye somefins. An inch 
ad in a newspaper does more good den 
two on a tree ora fence. You shud 
holler loud when you hollers. De 
world am too busy ter heah whispers. 
If yer wants ter add ter yer bizness— 
Advertise. Dat am de shorest way ter 
add. De right kind ob eyes for biz- 
ness men am advert-ize. Heah! heah! 
Does yer heah me ? 

De poick hab said: ‘‘O, solertood, 
whar am de charms dat sages hab seen 
in dy face?’ Huh! Why didn’t he 
ask at de shop ob. de man who don’t 
advertise? Dar’s enuff solertood dar, 
de Lawd knows. 

I oncet heered a man say: “ Hit’s 
al! humbug ter talk ter me ’bout adver- 
tisin’. I spent more den forty dollars 
las’ yeah in advertisin’, and in Janewary 
I was done scld out by de sheriff. 
Dat money was wasted ebery cent 
ob it.” 

‘* What paper did yer put yet adver- 
tisin’ in?” I axed. 

“I didn’t put hit in no paper. I 
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jess had my advertisement painted on 
de fence boards.” 

Dat’s jess what I thunk. De kind 
ob advertisin’ what counts mus’ be in 
newspapers. When you has got yer 
advertisement in a good paper, keep it 
dar for deff, and takin’ yer ad outer de 
paper am couated as positive evidence 
ob goin’ outer bizness. 

De man who does not advertise, 
He shows as much good sense 

As de man who puts on his Sunday pants 
Ter climb de barbed wire fence, 

Yes, bredderen, de business man wid 
no advertisement in de paper reminds 
me mightily ob de bumble bee widout 
any stinger. He am only half fixed 
ter transac bizness. 

While de quire sings, ‘‘ Sound de 
Loud Trumpet,” Uncle Mose or some 
udder reliable niggah will please pass 
de hat and rake in a few subscripshuns 
for dis suffering ex-journalist.— Zexas 
Siftings. 


Village Parson (entering country edi- 
tor’s office)—You promised to publish 
that sermon I sent you on Monday, 
but I do not find it in the latest issue 
of your paper. 

Editor—lI sent it up. It surely went 
in. What was the name of it? 

Parson—‘‘ Feed My Lambs.” 

Editor (after searching through the 
paper)—Ah—yes—um—here it is. You 
see, we've got a new foreman, and he 
put it under the head of ‘‘ Agricultural 
Notes,” as ‘‘ Hints on the Care of 
Sheep.” — 7imes-Democrat. 


‘* What’s the matter with you people 
anyhow ?” said an irate merchant, as 
he rushed into the counting-room of a 
newspaper office. 

‘Anything wrong, Mr. Jingsby ?” 
asked one of the clerks, mildly. 

‘*T should say there was something 
wrong. Look at my advertisement. I 
ordered it, too, at the top of the col- 
umn. Here it is clean down at the 
bottom of the page, and you didn’t get 
it in right side up. Every line of it’s 
upside down.” 

**Oh, I see,” said the clerk, ‘* you 
are not looking at it properly. Just 
turn the paper with the heading down- 
ward and you'll find everything satis- 
factory. We have to adopt that plan 
in order to satisfy all the patrons 
who want their ads at the top of the 
column.” —AMerchant Traveller. 
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